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that the humble instruments would frequently 
be remunerated by the rich harvest of piety 
and virtue ? And truly to every religious 
parent the “ piety of his child is sweeter than 
the incense of Persia, yea, more delicious than 
odours wafted from a field of Arabian spices 
by the western gales.” 

From such a course of instruction, early 
commenced and steadily persevered in, we do 
confidently believe that the Society of Friends 
would rise to that state of dignity and of use- 
fulness intended for it. The testimonies, for 
which our primitive Friends suffered so much, 
and which, by their faithfulness, have been trans- 
mitted to us to be perpetuated, would be honestly 
and firmly supported ; and that general modera- 
tion in worldly pursuits, manner of living, and 
simplicity of attire, that so strikingly character- 
ised those sons of the morning, would not be 
lightly esteemed by us, nor would our young 
Friends be unwilling to appear in the garb, or to 
use the language that haveso long distinguished 
the members of our Society from the rest of 
our fellow citizens. And fully believing that 
our peculiarities, in these respects, have proved 
a hedge of preservation to our members, great 
will be the loss consequent on breaking it 
down ; for though the hedge, merely as such, 
cannot fertilise the soil that it encloses, it 
nevertheless is a guard against the intrasion of 
the destroyer. If, hewever, it should sorrow- 
fully happen, that instead of pursuing such a 
course of education, the members of our So- 
ciety, (to allude again to the figure to which 
this essay was only designed to point from the 
hope that it might find its way into the pages 
of * The Friend,”’) the parents of children and 
the care takers of youth should content them- 
selves with planting thistles, or suffering them 
to be planted, because they are pretty, instead 
of cultivating the soil for the reception of valu- 
able seed—however plausible such may sup- 
pose the reasoning to be, that the minds of 
their charge are not sufficiently matured for 


to its dictates, from every danger and tempta- 
tion. But if parents really love their Maker, 
and are bound to our holy religion, can they 
with impunity tamper with his mercy by such 
neglect of their duty? and if they love their 
children, and desire for them an inheritance in 
the truth, that they may grow up Friends, 
attached to the principles and the testimonies 
of the Society, how can they be instrumental 
to increase their difficulties and their dangers 
by the absence of that steady religious con- 
cern, which, with the divine blessing resting 
upon it, would be the means of saving many, 
who, if left to themselves, would take the wings 
of the morning, and flee away? M. R. 







































For “The Friend.”’ 

It is probable, that the editor of “ The 
Friend” may have met with a late work in two 
volumes, entitled the “ Listener,’’ by Caroline 
Fry. The writer of this note has recently 
read some of the articles in said work with 
much satisfaction, and while he was perusing 
that under the character of “ Goodman Hodge,” 
an intensity of interest was felt, that it would 
not be easy to describe, accompanied with the 
desire for its general diffusion ; for surely, if 
the figure of the thistle, and the moral drawn 
from it, were duly considered and suitably ap- 
plied, it could scarcely fail to awaken in pa- 
rents, and those who are entrusted with the 
sacred charge of children, a deep religious 
solicitude to educate them for the Lord, and 
not for the world. That the want of this care 
was a fruitful source of the appalling storm 
that has spread such desolation in the Society 
of Friends, no one will question; and as the 
same cause will always produce its correspond- 
ing effects, and what has occurred may again 
happen, it is certainly of the highest import- 
ance to the welfare and safe standing of our 
religious Society, while it will also be attended 
with incalculable benefit to the junior mem- 
bers, that the great subject, and the imperious 
duty of a consistent religious education, should 
more seriously engage the concern of Friends 
every where. For if, unhappily, after all that we 
have suffered from a spirit of anarchy and in- 
fidelity; if after the high ground we have taken, 
as being true believers in the doctrines of our 
holy Redeemer, and the legitimate descendants 
of our dear forefathers in the truth, we should 
indulge in a state of apathy so common in 
times of outward prosperity, what can be look- 
ed for, but that it will result disastrously to the 
Society? The maxims and friendships of the 
world are opposed to the blessed simplicity of 
the truth, and a life of self denial ; hence how 
necessary for the guardians and care takers of 
youth reverently to apply to the only source of 
good and of strength, for ability properly to 
“ rear the tender thought, and teach the young 
idea how to shoot.” And can there be a doubt 
entertained, that such godly and untiring soli- 
citude to imbue the minds of children with 
correct views of the nobility of their station, 
as rational and accountable beings, would 
procure for them the divine blessing, and 


GOODMAN HODGE. 

‘*** Once on a time’—this is the way stories 
used to begin, and I am partial to it, because 
it is among the remotest recollections of my 
life, though I scarcely expect the memory of 
my readers will extend to a period of so much 
rudeness in nursery lore. My story is truth: 
if it seems incredible in the reading, let judg- 
ment wait the issue for the proof. There was 
a man, a day-labourer he had been ; but hav- 
ing saved a little money from his earnings, he 
had now a small cottage of his own. Ambi- 
tion, like many other things, enlarges in the 
feeding ; and for ten years past, his enjoyment 
of the cottage had been disturbed by desire for 
a field that lay beside it. The time came— 
the savings amounted to exactly the right sum, 
and the good man bought the field. It was at 
this time I became acquainted with him, be- 
cause, in some of my listening excursions, my 
path lay through this ground ; and aware of 
the importance of the business on which I was 
intent, he never objected to let me pass. If I 
heard any thing by the way, it was but consist- 
ent with my profession; and if I tell what 
I heard, it is for others’ benefit. not his 
wrong. It was a small, stony field: it had 


produced nothing yet, and did not look as if it 
more important things,—if, in other words,|intended it. One day, as I passed, I asked 


the children of Friends are not trained up in|the good man what he meant to plant. He 
the way they should go, from their very infancy; if| said, ‘it was to grow wheat by and by ; but 
while as yet they have no choice relative to} being fallow ground, it would want a good 
their clothing, their parents force upon them|deal of cultivating ; it would be some time 
such as is altogether at variance with the sim-| first :’ and so indeed I thought; more parti- 
plicity of the Quaker garb, in the fallacious} cularly as he had expended all his substance 
expectation that the riper judgment and reli-|in purchase of the field, and had not money 
gious feelings of the child will dictate the pro-| left to buy a load of manure, or scarcely a 
priety of making the necessary change—the|spade to dig it. He did dig it, however, for I 
same in relation to the associations they form,|saw him often at the work : whether he sowed 
and the books that are put into their hands ;\it, I cannot say: most likely not, for nothing 
it does not require the spirit of prophecy to|cameup. Possession, still, is great enjoyment, 
foresee the effect_upon their after life. We|as many a one knows, who has »property that 
admit, with thankfulness, that such is the power| makes no returns; and for the first year, he 
of divine grace that it frequently does rescue, and | was quite happy in the consciousness of having 
always will rescue those who yield obedience |a field. 








+ 
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‘* At the beginning of the second year, see- 
ing him stand thoughtful on the path, ¢ Friend,’ 
I said, ‘do you sow your field this year? 
‘ Why, likely I might,’ he answered, ‘ other- 
wise, than that I have nothing to sow it with ; 
and it would be lost grain; besides, the ground 
is not rich enough for corn. In a few years 
I shall be able to buy manure for it, then you 
shall see a crop!’ and the goodman’s eye 
lightened at thought of garnersful to come. It 
was during the same summer, that passing 
through the ground, a scene of unusual activity 
presented itself: man, wife, and child, all were 
in the field, and all were busy. ‘ What now, 
good friend ?” I said; ‘this is no month for 
sowing corn ; and I cannot say your lapful 
looks like it.’ Hodge answered, ‘ It is ill sow- 
ing corn upon a fallow field ; but I am tired 
of looking at it as it is. ‘Till the time that | 
can make it useful, I have a mind to make it 
pretty ; and so we are planting it all over with 
these thistles.’ ‘ Thistles!’ lexclaimed. ‘ Why, 
yes,’ said Hodge, with the look of a man who 
has solid reasoning on his side— I was walk- 
ing, the other day, upon the common, think- 
ing, as one may do, upon my fallow field, and 
how much money I wanted of enough to buy 
manure for it, when my eye was taken by some 
tall, red flowers, growing in plenty on the 
waste. They looked very beautiful. The fine 
broad leaves lay gracefully folded upon the 
turf; their fringed heads shone in the sun- 
beams, with colours that might have shamed 
the rainbow. Thistles are of nouse, I know; 
but then my ground will bear nothing better 
at present—they will look pretty from the 
window, and will do no harm for a year or 
two: so here we are all at work. I have 
fetched them from the common ; seed, roots, 
and all, and next summer we shall see.’ 
‘ Friend,’ said I, ‘ 1 have seen many men dig 
up thistles, but I never thought to see a man 
planting them.’ ‘ But perhaps,’ said Hodge, 
with conscious superiority of wit, ‘ you have 
seen them plant things not half so pretty.’ 
‘ But your corn—how is your future crop to 
grow, if you fill the ground with thistles ?” 
‘ Bless your heart,’ said Hodge, with a look 
of contempt, ‘why, then, to be sure, we can 
dig them up again—time enough yet—may be 
you a’nt used to digging.’ It was vain to re- 
sist the good man’s last argument, with all 
the hidden meanings with which his tone in- 
vested it—viz. that I had better mind my own 
business ; that I was talking about what I did 
not understand ; that I never had a field ; and 
that, if I had, I should, in waiting, plant it 
over with thistles—therefore | passed on. So 
did summer heats and winter's cold, and 
blitaely the thistles grew. The common never 
bore a finer crop ; and with all my prejudice, 
I was obliged to own the flowers looked very 
pretty. t 

“ Meantime the goodman’s store increased; 
the funds were forthcoming ; the field was 
ploughed and sown ; the wheat came up, and 
so did the thistles. 
not have ejected them after so long possession. 


They had all the advantage ; for while the 


wheat was to be sown afresh for each succeed- 
ing year, tbe thistles came up of themselves. 
Then they were goodly and tall: they lifted 


jects, which, being out of our power, are not 
















“I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 


generality ofmen. But there are none to whom 


ous; and if it were cherished by each individu- 


A chancery suit could 
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their heads to the sunbeams, and scattered) to each other, that they may be considered as 
their seeds. in the breezes, while the sickly| different gradations in the scale of excellence; 
wheat lay withering in their shade. I did not) and the knowledge and relish of the former 
question him of his crops. Every spring I} should be deemed only a step to the nobler and 
saw him rooting up thistles, and every sum-| more permanent enjoyments of the latter. 
mer I saw the thistles blow; and for every} Whoever has visited the Leasowes, in War- 
one he left, there next year came up twenty.| wickshire, must have felt the force and pro- 
Whether, as years advanced, they became less| priety of an inscription which meets the eye at 
numerous, or whether he lived to see them) the entrance into these delightful grounds: 
exterminated, | cannot say; I have left that} « wouta you, then, taste the tranquil scene? 
part of the country.” Be sure your bosom be serene; 

(Conclusion in our next.) Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 

eae Devoid of all that poisons life: 

And much it ’vails you, in this place 
To graft the love of human race.” 













[From Dr. Percival’s Moral and Literary Dissertations.} 


The Advantages of a Taste for the Beauties 
of Nature. 


That sensibility to beauty, which, when culti- 
vated and improved, we term taste, is univer- 
sally diffused through the human species; and 
it is most uniform with respect to those ob- 


Now, such scenes contribute powerfully to in- 
spire that serenity which is necessary to enjoy 
and to heighten their beauties. By a sweet 
contagion the soul catches the harmony which 
she contemplates; and the frame within as- 
simjlates itself to that which is without. For 
“ ‘Who can forbear to smile with nature? 
Can the strong passions in the bosom roll, 


While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody ?” 


liable to variation, from accident, caprice, or 
fashion. ‘The verdant lawn, the shady grove, 
the variegated landscape, the boundless ocean, 
and the starry firmament, are contemplated 
with pleasure by every attentive beholder.— 
But the emotions of different spectators,though 
similar in kind, differ widely in degree: and to 
relish, with full delight, the enchanting scenes ‘ : 0 
of nature, the mind must be uncorrupted by| nd having felt acommon interest in the gra- 
avarice, sensuality, or ambition; quick in her tifications of inferior beings, we shall be no 
sensibilities, elevated in her sentiments, and| longer indifferent to their sufferings, or be- 
devout in her affections. He who possesses| Come wantonly instrumental in producing them. 
such exalted powers of perception and enjoy-| It seems to be the intention of Providence 
ment, may almost say, with the poet— that the lower order of animals should be sub- 
servient to the comfort, convenience, and 
sustenance of man. But his right of dominion 
extends no further; and if this right be exer- 
cised with mildness, humanity, and justice, the 
subjects of his power will be no less benefited 
than himself; for various species of living crea- 
tures are annually multiplied by human art, 
improved in their perceptive powers by human 
culture, and plentifully fed by human industry. 
The relation, therefore, is reciprocal between 
such animals and man; and he may supply his 
own wants by the use of their labour, the pro- 
duce of their bodies, and even the sacrifice of 
their lives; whilst he co-operates with all-gra- 
al in that degree which is consistent with the|Cious Heaven in promoting happiness, the 
indispensable duties of his station,the felicity of| great end of existence. ; o Se 
human life would be considerably augmented.} But though it be true that partial evil, with 
From this source the refined and vivid pleasures] "espect to different orders of sensitive beings, 
of the imagination are almost entirely derived, |™ay be universal good, and that it is a wise 
and the elegant arts owe their choicest beau-| 49d benevolent institution of nature, to make 
ties to a taste for the contemplation of nature. |4estruction itself, within certain limits, the 
Painting and sculpture are express imitations|©@Use of an increase of life and enjoyment; yet 
of visible objects: and where would be the|# generous person will extend his compassion- 
charms of poetry, if divested of the-imagery | ate regards to every individual that suffers fur 
and embellishments which she borrows from| his sake; and whilst he sighs 

rural scenes? Painters, statuaries, and poets,| “ Even for the kid, or lamb that pours its life 
therefore, are always ambitious to acknow- Beneath the bloody knife,” 

ledge themselves the pupils of nature; and, as/he will naturally be solicitous to mitigate pain, 
their skill increases, they grow more and more) both in duration and degree, by the gentlest 
delighted with every view of the animal and) mode of inflicting it. 

vegetable world. Butthe pleasure resulting} I am inclined to believe, however, that this 
from admiration is transient; and to cultivate|sense of humanity would soon be obliterated, 
taste without regard to its influence on the/and that the heart would grow callous to eve- 
passions and affections, “is to rear a tree for| ry soft impression, were it not for the benign- 
its blossoms which is:capable of yielding the)ant influence of the smiling face of nature. 
richest and most valuable fruit.” Physical|'The Count de Lauzun, when imprisoned by 
and moral beauty bear so intimate a relation) Louis XIV. in the castle of Pignerol, amused 





In this state of composure we become sus- 
ceptible of virtuous impressions from almost 
every surrounding object; an equal and exten- 
sive. benevolence is called forth into exertion; 


You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace; 
You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face; 
You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living streams, at eve: 
Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great children leave: 

Of fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave!” 


Perhaps such ardent enthusiasm may not be 
compatible with the necessary toils and active 
offices which Providence has assigned to the 


some portion of it may not prove advantage- 








himself, for a long period of time, with catch- 
ing flies, and delivering them to be devoured 
by a rapacious spider. Such an entertainment 
was equally singular and cruel, and inconsist- 
ent, I believe, with his former character and 
subsequent turn of mind.” But his cell had no 
window, and received only a glimmering light 
from.an aperture in the roof. In less unfavour- 
able circumstances, may we not presume that 
instead of sporting with misery, he would have 
released the agonised flies, and bid them enjoy 
that freedom of which he himself was bereav- 
ed? 

But the taste for natural beauty is subservi- 
ent to higher purposes than those which have 
been enumerated; and the cultivation of it not 
only refines and humanises, but dignifies and 
exalts the affections. It elevates them to the 
admiration and love of that Being who is the 
Author of all that is fair, sublime, and good in 
the creation. Scepticism «nd irreligion are 
hardly compatible with the sensibility of heart 
which arises from a just and lively relish of 
the wisdom, harmony, and order subsisting in 
the world around us; and emotions of piety 
must spring up spontaneously in the bosom 
that is in unison with all animated nature.— 
Actuated by this divine inspiration, man finds 
a fane in every grove; and, glowing with de- 
vout fervour, he joins his song to the universal 
chorus, or muses the praise of the Almighty 
in more expressive silence. Thus they 


“ Whom nature’s works can charm, with God himself 
Hold converse; grow familiar, day by day, 

With his conceptions; act upon his plan, 

And form to his the relish of their souls. ” 


THE DELAWARE WATER-GAP. 


The banks of the Delaware, from its springs 
to the sea, present no scene more striking 
than the passage of the river through the 
mountains, at the place called the Delaware 
Water-Gap. Itis situated about twenty miles 
from Easton, Pennsylvania. A view has 
been published, representing its southern 
extremity, after the river has emerged from 
the dark and wild defile to flow through 
softer scenery, and spreading into a broader 
current, 

——_———ays him down 
To kiss those easy, curving banks of bloom. 

At this end the Water-Gap appears simply, 
as its name implies, a gap or notch in the 
mountain, which rises on each side to the 
height of about sixteen hundred feet. On 
each side, also, corresponding strata of rock 
are observed near the summit of the ridge, 
running parallel with it, in a row of preci- 
pices, for several miles; until, approaching 
the river, they incline in a direction towards 
its channel, and seem to refer the origin of its 
passage to a sudden convulsion of nature, by 
which a portion of the mountain was sunk at 
this point, to let through the waters of the 
Delaware. The view now given, however, 
does not, by any means, afford an idea of the 
interior of the passage. The northern extre- 
mity, by which the river enters it, is of a 
different character. The banks are high, 
rugged, and steep, with masses of rich foliage 
half concealing the precipitous rocks. The 
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stream, which above the gap is occasionally|lowed their squaws to frighten them with 
broken by noisy rapids and little islands, im-|their foolish whims and stories: they all 
mediately upon entering the gorge of the| immediately arose, shook me by the hand, 
defile, becomes deep and quiet, reflecting|and dressed themselves for their pictures. 
from the surface, dark and smooth as polished| There was no difficulty after that about sit- 
ebony, the wild and constantly varying shores, | tings, all were ready to sit—the squaws were 
which, covered with trees and shrubbery, and| silent, and my painting room was a continued 
interspersed with rocks, rise at times almost} resort for them, where they waited with im- 
perpendicularly, till they seem to touch the patience to see the completion of each pic- 
very clouds, excluding the beams of the sun| ture, that they could laugh, sing a new song, 
at noon-day. The traveller, following the| &c. &c. 1 was then often taken by the arm 
winding course of the river through this place) by the chiefs, and led to their lodge, where a 
of perpetual twilight, with the vast mountain) feast was prepared for me in their best style. 
walls hanging over his head, and the profound| In this manner I was taken from one lodge to 
and still waters gleaming at his feet, feels his| another, and treated in the most cordial 
heart mastered by the solemnity of the scene,|manner. There is an universal disposition in 
and almost holds his breath with awe. If his| the Indian character to admire curious works 
mind be full of poetic recollections, he may; of art, and particularly for paintings, for 
fancy himself for the moment in those cham-| which they seem to have the greatest passion; 
bers of middle earth, where, by the shadowy} it is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that 
and uncertain light, the Christian magician of| they were astonished at an operation so novel 
Tasso’s glorious epic shows to the two heroes| and unthought of by them, and that I should, 
in search of Rinaldo, the mighty reservoirs in| for once in my life, have been considered a 
which sleep the waters that feed the lakes| great man and a great painter.” 

and rivers of the globe.—New York Mirror. 





For “ The Friend.” 
CHRISTIAN LACONICS. 
a — Pee — ‘ Such is the title of one of the articles in the 

An American painter, of some eminence,| Religious Souvenir noticed in the last number 
spent part of the last summer with the Man-| of « The Friend.”? It contains some excellent 
dans, a tribe of Indians on the upper Missouri.| observations, expressed with neatness and sen- 
He commenced taking portraits of their|tentious brevity: we have selected a few of 
chiefs. He says— them. 

‘Perhaps nothing ever more completely} ‘ A characteristic of true piety is reverence, 
astonished these people than the operations} holy awe, in view of the purity of God. This 
of my brush. Soon after arriving at their} is the meaning of the Scripture phrase, so of- 
village, I invited and painted the two princi-| ten repeated, the fear of the Lord. The an- 
pal chiefs; in a few minutes after having! gels in heaven, where there is not the least 
exhibited them, it seemed as if the whole} spot of impurity, veil their faces: with what 
village was crowding upon me to see them.| reverence, then, should sinners approach the 
1 was obliged to stop painting, and place them|throne! That piety is suspicious which be- 
high in a conspicuous place, where all could| trays irreverence for God. We may cover 
see them. The likenesses were recognised,| ourselves with zeal as with a cloak; yet, if 
and some commenced yelling, some singing,| we have not this fear of the Lord, we possess 
others crying. ‘The nextcuriosity. was to see} not genuine piety. 
me, and so great was the rush upon me that || Many conquerors have been ruined by 
was in danger of suffocation. ‘The eager| their carelessness after a victory ; and many, 
curiosity and expression of astonishment with | like Davie, have fallen into great sins, after 
which they gazed upon me, plainly showed| special manifestations of God’s favour. Spi- 
that they considered me some strange being.| ritual pride is then apt to arise, when decline 
They soon resolved that I was the greatest | immediately commences. Instead of remitting 
“ medicine” man in the world—for they said | our exertions, when we have enjoyed peculiar 
I had made living beings—they said they nearness to God, we should be more watchful 
could see them laugh, and if they could laugh and instant in prayer, as in seasons of the 
they could speak, &c., and must be alive.| greatest danger. 

The squaws soon raised acry against me in| “ There must be a harmony in our duties. 
the village, saying that I was adangerous|We cannot perform some aright, while we 
man—that I could make living persons by| wilfully neglect others. The soul must at ull 
looking at them—I could kill them when I times be kept in a holy frame of obedience ; 
pleased—and that some bad luck would hap-/ we must have respect unto all the command- 
pen to those whom I painted. In this way | ments of God, if we would be his children. 
they excited fears in the minds of a number | “ There may be idolatry in our attachment 
of chiefs, who had agreed to sit; my opeta-)to our friends. Whenever we delight in any 
tions were, of course, completely at a stand. | thing more than in God, we are idolaters. We 
[ finally had an interview with a number of| must love him supremely, with all our heart, 
them, and assured them that I was but a man) soul and mind, that is, with the utmost inten 
like themselves—that my art had no medicine} sity : which is no hard requisition, for it only 
or mystery about it, but could be learned by requires us to be as happy as our nature will 
any of them if they would practise as long as| allow. 

| had—that my intentions towards them were| * There are many things myste.ious in the 
of the most friendly kind—and that, in the} providence of God, but this should not occa- 
country where I lived, brave men never al-|sion scepticism or distrust. There are also 
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many mysteries in nature ; indeed, incompre- 
hensible wisdom will perform some, to us, in- 
comprehensible things, in whatever it is em-' 
ployed. As we know we are in the hands of 
wisdom and benevolence, let us rest content| 
though some things be dark. Eternity, that 
eternity to which we are hastening, will shed 
a clearer light on all subjects.” 

‘* Sinners deceive themselves when they sup- | 
pose they have a respect and veneration for 
the Saviour. He stands for years knocking at 
the door of their hearts, but is refused admit- 
tance. Would one respected be thus treated ”| 

“ Grieve not the Holy Spirit. When in he 
presence of a dear friend, we avoid every ex-| 
pression and act that may possibly offend :| 
why should we not act thus toward our hea- 
venly friend? He is offended by the slightest 
impurity, and will withdraw and leave us to 
coldness and wandering.” 

“We must resist the first beginnings of 
temptation and sin. Favour shown to the 
least sin is like the letting out of waters. No 
sin, however small, should be suffered to re- 
main in the heart; it will excite the wicked- 
ness of nature to greater ones. No wise man, 
one has remarked, will neglect the smallest 

spark of fire, if it be among barrels of gun- 
powder. 

“ A fear of punishment, and a vague desire 
of heaven and happiness may exist, when there 
is no true feeling of repentafce. That always 
includes a sorrow for, and loathing of sin, on 
account of its intrinsic enormity and offensive- 
ness toa pure and holy God. When these 
are wanting, however great may be the dis- 
tress, there is no repentance unto life.” 

« As soon as we awake in the morning, we 
should look to God, for then we begin to act, 
and consequently to need his assistance. To 
begin the day otherwise, is to say we are not 
dependent on him. Unless we set out aright 
in the morning, we go wrong during the whole 
day. 
«“ We should never rush without preparation 
into the presence of God. We should con- 
‘template his holiness and majesty ; see that 
our hearts are affected by his goodness, and 
our own ingratitude ; consider our wants, 
that we may order our speech aright: then 
we can draw near with reverence and godly 
fear, and worship in an acceptable manner.” 

‘How much do Christians come short in 
thankfulness! When we receive a favour 
from a friend, we forget not to express our 
gratitude ; but how many do we receive from 
God, without thinking of the bestower! Are 
these things so? and are we indeed Chris- 
tians ?” 

“There is a great deal of partial atheism 
among professing Christians. They are ac- 
customed to refer events which God designed 

for their instruction or reproof, to second 
causes, as though these were not subject to 
his order and disposal. They” should re- 
cognise the hand of a present Deity in every 
event, though it be apparently less important 
than the falling of a sparrow.”’ 

“The cause of truth has been greatly in- 
jured by some who have regarded the Bible 
as a text buok in science as well as religion, 
forgetting that it was given to make us wise, 
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not in the learning that perisheth, but unto| 


salvation. It should be remarked, that it con- 
tains nothing that is inconsistent with the esta- 
blished principles of any science. 

* A love of truth is laudable, but we must 





Of a soul that is born for eternity, 
Though it sojourn awhile upon earth. 
Ob! why are thy views of immortals confin’d 
To narrower limits than heaven assign’d? 
Why, when form’d to exist in a happier sphere, 
Should we bury our expectations here; 


be careful not to mistake, for it, the love of|And vainly seek for substantial good 


our Own opinions. 

“ The expressions of a truly humble and sin- 
cere Christian will always be below rather than 
above his feelings. He will tremble when he 
perceives the estimation in which he is held, 
lest, inadvertently, he has made professions 
that have transcended the reality. 

“If, at every night, we were obliged to give 
an account of the day to God, would not our 
manner of spending it be different? ‘The time 
of reckoning is only deferred. We may for- 
get, but God will not forget the slightest ac- 
tion.” J. A. 


Of the poetry in the Religious Souvenir, the 
pieces with the signature S.S. C. are, in our 
Opinion, among the best. We offer one asa 
sample: 


WHAT IS THY HOPE? 


What is thy hope? Oh! if to the earth 
Like the grovelling vine it clings, 
Nor shoots one aspiring tendril forth, 
In search after higher things. 
In vain-is it nurtur’d with ceaseless toil, 
Confined to the cold world’s ungenial soil; 
Each prop that supports it must perish, and all 
Its buds of fair promise unopen’d fall— 
Alas! for the hopes that are nourish’d here, 
Midst the storms of earth’s changeful atmosphere. 


Then, what is thy hope? To what pitch of pride 
Would thy restless ambition tower? 
Wouldst thou over fallen empires stride, 
To the summit of human power? 
Couldst thou conquer realms, make thy will their law, 
And hold the subject world in awe; 
Should kings, as vassals, attend thy nod, 
Thov must die, and thy spirit return to God; 
And how worthless are sceptres and thrones of power 
To a monarch’s soul in his dying hour. 


Say, what is thy hope? Dost thou pursue 
Of pleasure the giddy round, 
With the phantom of happiness ever in view, 
Where true happiness never was found? 
Oh! plunge not in search after bliss supreme, 
*Midst the whirlpools of pleasure’s polluted stream; 
Amidst her mad orgies thou never canst find 
Joys worth the pursuit of a rational mind; 
Oh! fly her seductions, resist her control, 
She poisons, debases, and ruins the soul. 


But, what is thy hope? Dost thou pant to find 
Of riches a treasure untold? 
Thou never canst purchase peace of mind, 
Nor a length of days, with gold. 
It procures no exemption from worldly woe, 
Nor will death, for a bribe, his prey forego: 
Though thou hoard up wealth, and ‘add field to field,’ 
No advantage in death will thy treasures yield; 
Thou must leave thy possessions to other men— 
And where will thy hope and thy soul be then? 


Yet, what is thy hope? Is it that which leads 
The aspirants to glory forth, 
To win for themselves, by heroic deeds, 
The fleeting applause of earth? 
Thou may’st couple thy name with high renown, 
And send it to future ages down; 
And men yet unborn may applaud the tale, 
But what will their plaudits to thee avail— 
When thy form shall be mould’ring amongst the dead, 
And thy soul to the last great audit fled? 


Then, what is thy hope? consider how high 
Is thy destiny—think on the worth 


In a world of unceasing vicissitude? 


What is thy hope? Will it stand the test 
Of nature’s expiring hour? 
Like armour of proof will it shield thy breast 
Against the grim tyrant’s power? 
Will it gladden thy soul, and dispel the gloom, 
The horror of darkness that veils the tomb, 
When the damps of death to thy brows shall start, 
And the life-blood ebbs from thy freezing heart?— 
Away with it else!—it is worse than vain 
To cherish a hope that shall fail thee then! 


But hope thou in God! To a dying hour 
This hope sweet assurance brings, 
When worldly preferments and wealth and power, 
Shall all be forgotten things. 
Aye, hope thou in God! though a feeble worm, 
And thy soul shall be safe, and thy confidence firm— 
Thou shalt traverse in triumph the gloomy abyss 
Which divides the eternal world from this; 
And consigning in hope thy frail flesh to the sod, 
Thy soul shall ascend to thy Saviour and God. 


8. 8. C. 
Newport, R. I. 


SONNET--NOVEMBER. 
Yet one smile more, departing distant sun! 
One mellow smile through the soft vapoury air, 
Ere, o’er the frozen earth, the loud winds run, 
Or snows are sifted o’er the meadows bare. 
One smile on the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are 
cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that, in the breeze, 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous race the last. 
Yet a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darken’d 
air. Bryant. 


The Scriptures Valued.—In the library of 
the late Dr. Williams, at Redcross-street, Lon- 
don, there is a curious manuscript, contain- 
ing the whole book of Psalms, and all the New 
Testament except the Revelation, in fifteen 
volumes folio. ‘The whole is written in cha- 
racters an inch long, with a white composition 
on a black paper, manufactured on purpose. 
This perfectly unique copy was written in 1745, 
at the cost of a Mr. Horris, a tradesman of 
London, whose sight having decayed with age, 
so as to prevent his reading the Scriptures, 
though printed in the largest type, he incurred 
the expense of this transcription, that he might 
enjoy those sources of comfort which are 
“more to be desired than gold—yea, than 
much fine gold.” 


A Cherokee Indian being recently asked 
by a white man, whether the tribe was disposed 
to make a treaty,—with Indian brevity and 
energy he replied, ‘“‘ what ’s the use—you keep 
none.” 


Thirty millions of bushels of barley are an- 
nually converted into malt by the breweries of 
Great Britain; and upwards of eight miliions 
of barrels of beer (of which more than four- 
fifths are strong) are brewed annually.—Lon- 
don Mirror. 
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For “ The Friend." ; 
THE DECISION. 
(Continued from page 50.) 


ing on their own clerk ; the ‘ Hicksite’ party} to dissolve the meeting, in order that their 
contended that they had a majority for Comly,| own plans might be more successfully carried 
= while the others insisted that Samuel Bettle| into effect. That this measure was concerted 
The observations of I. H. Williamson are) was the most suitable man forthe station. It} between Comly and the junto with which he 
to this effect, viz. seems that the Society of Friends are not in| acted, I refer to the testimony of Thomas 

“ Much, it is alleged, had transpired to pro-| the habit of taking or counting votes in any| Evans, vol. I. of Ev. p. 269. The méeting, 
duce dissatisfaction and discord among the| of their deliberations. It was impossible to| however, refused to adjourn; many of the 
members, and even before that yearly meeting | say therefore on which side the majority was.) ‘ Hicksites’ themselves opposed it, and urged 
of 1827 assembled, a separation was contem-| The clamour made there cannot settle this! Comly to act as assistant clerk, and that the 
plated by the party who afterwards withdrew, | question, and there was no other test to which| meeting should proceed with its business ; and 
unless they could obtain the ascendancy. ‘They|it was brought. As no decision could be ef-|Comly again took his seat at the table and 





meant to obtain that ascendancy if they could,| fected by the representatives, what was to be 
but if they failed in effecting that purpose, then|done? Was the yearly meeting to stop, or 
they were determined to separate. ‘This clearly| was some other course to be adopted? The 
appears from the evidence of Halliday Jackson, meeting unquestionably had a right to take 


one of their own witnesses. Previous to the 
session of that yearly meeting, John Comly, 
who wes the arch mover of all this business of 
separation, under pretence of a religious visit, 
had gone through the country, to prepare the 
minds of their party to come forward and 
make a struggle in the yearly meeting, holding 
out the idea of the separation, if that struggle 
should prove abortive. See 2d vol. of De- 
positions, p. 58, 59, and 108 to 119. The 
great difficulty in the way of these disor- 
ganisers appears to have been, the meeting for 
sufferings, and the meetings of ministers and 
elders, and from the testimony of this witness 
it seems, that the party wished to procure 
such changes in the discipline of the Society, 
as should place those meetings under their 
own control and power. I shall hereafter 
notice the disputes, which had arisen in the 
Society, respecting those meetings, and show 
that they all arose out of the opposition on 
to the doctrines of Elias Hicks. ‘The discon- 
tents arising from this cause had determined 
his adherents to make a great struggle in 1827;| 
and one part of their plan, it seems, was to 
increase the number of representatives to the 
yearly meeting from certain quarters. The 
‘ Hicksite’ party had a decided majority in 
Bucks, Abington, and the Southern quarters. 
In Bucks and Abington, they accordingly 
doubled their representation, and in the South- 
ern they increased it from ten to fifteen. The 
other party made no preparation for the 
struggle. In this state of things the yearly 
meeting took place. The first controversy 
arose respecting the choice of clerk, who, it 
seems, is a very important officer in their 
meetings. The nomination of clerk rests with 
the representatives. At the close of the first 
sitting, the representatives convened for the 
purpose of making a nomination. ‘I'wo per- 
sons were put on nomination, Samuel Bettle 
and John Comly. ‘The gentleman said, this 
morning, that Samuel Bettle was the last per- 
son in the world who should have been put 
on nomination; he should have made one 
exception, he should have excepted John 
Comly. Previous to the yearly meeting, he 
had been round the country caucusing. This 
was called by him and the party, ‘holding 
conferences:’ but by whatever name it is call- 
ed, the object of it was to prepare the minds 
of his friends for the struggle, and for the ap- 
proaching separation. If the representatives 
had submitted to his nomination, the result) 
may readily be seen. A contest eal 
among the representatives, each party insist- 
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| Evans, vol. I. p. 265. 


the nomination into its own hands. When 
the representatives returned to the meeting 
in the afternoon, John Cox, one of their num- 
ber, reported that they could not agree on a 
nomination. There is a variety of evidence 
upon this point; some say that the represent- 
atives were to meet again, and that John Cox 
was not-authorised to make such report. But 
this is entirely immaterial. It is not denied, 
that he did make such report, or that no per- 
son was agreed on by the representatives. 
The question then necessarily came before 
the yearly meeting, and there a struggle was 
made by the ‘ Hicksite’ party to prevent Bet- 
tle from acting, but no other person was put 
in nomination by the meeting. When it was 
found that the representatives were not likely 
to harmonise and agree upon the clerk, an 
elderly member of the meeting observed, 
that he had been accustomed to the business 
for many years, and that it had always been 
the practice, that until a new clerk was ap- 
pointed, the old one should serve. This 
quieted the meeting. Bettle took his seat 
and acted, and all opposition was withdrawn ; 
here then was unanimity. That these were 
the facts of the case, I refer to the testimony 
of Samuel Bettle, vol. 1st of Evidence, p. 68; 
Joseph Whitall, vol. I. p. 217; and Thomas 
There is not a par- 
ticle of evidence to the contrary. What can 
be more decisive upon this point, than the 
fact of Comly’s taking his place at the table 
as assistant clerk? He showed some hesita- 
tion at first, but when the appointment of 
Bettle was acquiesced in by the meeting, he 
(Comly) took his place at the table and acted 
as his assistant through the whole week. It 
is singular indeed, that it should now be con- 
tended, that this appointment of clerk was 
such an act of domination as dissolved the 
meeting, when they themselves acquiesced in 
it, and continued their attendance during the 
whole of that meeting. This is not all; on 
the next morning an attempt was made to dis- 
solve the yearly meeting. John Comly rose in 
his place, and stated that he felt conscientious 
scruples under existing circumstances against 
acting as assistant clerk. He alluded to the 
excitement which prevailed, and the feelings 
with which they had come together, and final- 
ly proposed that the meeting should adjourn 
indefinitely. Here was an insidious attempt 
to dissolve the meeting : it was proposed to 
adjourn, not until next year, nor to any given 
time, but indefinitely. There can be no doubt 
that this was a preconcerted thing ; an effort 


acted as assistant clerk: under these circum- 
stances, then, can the adverse party pretend, 
that there was no regular clerk, or that the 
meeting was dissolved, when the meeting re- 
fused to adjourn; when they themselves ac- 
quiesced in its proceedings, and remained dur- 
ing the whole meeting, until seventh day? If 
the meeting was dissolved, as they contend, 
those gentlemen should have withdrawn im- 
mediately, and if they had had the majority, 
and gone on and set up their yearly meeting at 
once, there might then have been some pre- 
tence to a re-organisation. But after acqui- 
escing in the appointment of clerk, refusing to 
adjourn indefinitely, continuing their attend- 
ance at the meeting, from sitting to sitting, 
and participating in the transaction of its bu- 
siness, until its regular adjournment to the 
succeeding year, this pretence is certainly most 
extraordinary and futile. Who can believe that 
ifComly, who planned that struggle, had believed 
the meeting to be dissolved, he would have re- 
mained there during the whole meeting, and 
continued to act as the assistant clerk ! 

** We have heard a vast deal about the de- 
mocratic principle of the majority governing 
in all religious méetings, and in this yearly 
meeting as well as others. The gentleman 
who preceded me spent much time upon this 
point ; and no doubt his clients are deeply in- 
debted to him for the discoveries he has made. 
He has discovered, it seems, but where I know 
not, that the Society of Friends has always 
acted upon the principle of majorities, and that 
this is the true principle for them to act on. 
But will the gentleman pretend that it has ever 
been the practice of the Society to elect its 
officers by ballot ; or, that there was ever such 
a thing known in any of its meetings as a 
count of members or a vote taken? Such a 
thing is not pretended even by the witnesses 
on their own side ; nor can an instance of it 
be produced from the whole history of the So- 
ciety. 

“ The clerk, it is admitted by all parties, is 
a very important officer in the yearly meeting, 
and in all their inferior meetings. He must 
be a man of decision of character, of respecta- 
bility, of piety, and one in whom the meet- 
ings have confidence. Samuel Bettle had 
been clerk of the yearly meeting for many 
years, had served it acceptably, and continued 
to do so until this unfortunate controversy 
respecting Elias Hicks arose. When the meet- 
ing then finally came to an acquiescence in the 
appointment of Mr. Bettle, what was that but 
coming toa conclusion according to the rules 
of the Society? The Society do not go upon 
the ground that every man, coming :nto a meet- 
ing stands upon the same footing. In town 
meetings, this principle prevails; but would 
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it be a proper, or a prudent course to take, in 
religious meetings, where every member of the 
community may come? ‘The Society would 
never have existed to this day, if it had acted 
upon this principle. The clerk, in obtaining 
the sense of the meeting, takes into consider- 
ation the age, experience, respectability, and 
weight of character of the speakers. 
age, of long tried experience, and of known 
piety, would be entitled to more weight and 
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enquire on which side was the greater num- 
ber of speakers. All the witnesses on both 
sides admit, that this never was the practice o 
the Society, but that they waited in solemn 
silence until they all acquiesced, or until ali 
opposition ceased. Silence, then, having been 
restored after the appointment of Mr. Bettle, 
and all parties having acquiesced, he was duly 
appointed, even upon their own principles; 
and I beg the court to recollect, that he was 







consideration, than the opinions of the young 
and thoughtless ; men without any religious 
character or standing. When the clerk has 
taken what he believes to be the sense of the 
meeting, if the meeting does not acquiesce 
therein, then is the time for complaint, and not 


the only person nominated to the meeting for 
clerk: Comly was not even put on nomina- 
tion there. 


their having the majority which they allege? 
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afterwards. 


act the regular business of the meeting. Even 
supposing, however, that the clerk was forced 


upon the meeting, will it be contended that 


that act did, or could, dissolve the yearly meet- 
ing? Such a pretence would be absurd. 


Those who were discontented, if such there 
They might have 


were, had their remedy. 
withdrawn immediately, and set up for them- 


selves. Observe the difference between their 


conduct and that of the ‘ Orthodox’ in Bur- 
lington quarterly meeting, and in the monthly 
and preparative meeting of Chesterfield. When 


they discovered that persons.were present, who 


had no right to be there, and who would not 
withdraw, and that a part of the meeting were 
determined to secede from their former con- 
nection, and attach themselves to the new head, 
they adjourned their meeting, and left the 
house in peace. They did not remain to oc- 
casion trouble and disturbance. Why did not 
the ‘ Hicksite’ party in the yearly meeting take 
the same course? They would then have had 
some ground for the allegation that their meet- 
ing is a reorganisation and continuance of the 


regular, established yearly meeting of Friends 


in Philadelphia. But having acquiesced in 
the appointment of the clerk, having remained 
there and taken part in the proceedings of the 
yearly meeting, until its close, they cannot 
now object to that appointment, nor contend 
that it dissolved the yearly meeting. 


“ There can be no doubt that every com- 
munity, a religious community as_ well as any 
other, may adopt its own rules for determining 
questions that come before it. Is the demo- 
cratic principle that a majority prevails, so 
strong and powerful that a religious body can 
adopt no other? Cannot Friends take their 
own course for settling subjects which come 
under discussion in their meetings? The op- 
posite counsel would seem to hold out the 
idea that the majority must always be the test; 
but if a society has adopted another principle, 
will this court dissent from it, and attempt to 
set up another? No. Every society has a 
right to adopt their own principle, and the 


court will leave them to act upon it; or, if|for the law-of their God, and the hope that 

















But in the case before us, the 
meeting did acquiesce in the appointment of 
Mr. Bettle as clerk, and did proceed to trans- 


If they meant to rely on that fact, they ought 
to have made it out; but they have made out 
no such fact. ‘They have called several wit- 
nesses to prove that John Comly was nomi- 
nated before the representatives, and that there 
was, in the opinion of the witnesses, a ma- 
jority there in his: favour. But was there any 
thing done from which they could form that 
opinion? There was nothing ; there was nei- 
ther a vote taken, nor a count of members 
made. When they returned into the yearly 
meeting, it is not pretended that they had a 
majority for Comly, for he was not even no- 
minated there. There cannot therefore remain 
a question as to the regularity of Bettle’s 
appointment. 

(To be continued.) 


For ‘The Friend.”’ 
RECURRENCE TO FIRST PRINCIPLES. 


“I never knew any open schism, rent, or 
faction. made from our Christian Society by 
a partial admiring and setting up particular 


other were scattered and lost in such a breach, 
division, or faction, being turned aside from 
the holy commandment of love, and from the 
footsteps of Christ’s flock and family.” 

G. Wuirengap. 


In looking back at the records of the Soci- 
ety for the purpose of bringing into view the 
Christian example of our predecessors, it will 
also be proper to notice some of the intestine 
difficulties which disturbed the harmony of 
their community. One of the special excel- 
lences of the Holy Scriptures consists in 
faithfully exhibiting the history of eminent 
men, by which we have the human character 
delineated in its fairer and darker shades. 
Instruction and reproof may also be drawn 
from an impartial study of the lives of promi- 
nent persons in our own Society, who, not 
sufficiently cultivating a humble, diffident 
opinion of themselves, made shipwreck of 
faith and of a good conscience. The inflexi- 
ble support of its principles has often sub- 
jected the members to persecution, and the 
loss of liberty and property. In this, howe- 
ver, they have had the consolation of suffering 
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Reproach and shame have been their portion 
—their enemies vaunting over them—and 
the good cause scandalised, from which it 
has required years of patient suffering to 
redeem it. Perhaps the fault has not alto- 
gether lain at the door of the cast-away. 
His friends may have too highly estimated 
his gifts and his stability, and thence placed 
more confidence in his wisdom and judgment 
than they ought to have done—or captivated 
with his eloquence, or the power with which, 
as an instrument in the Divine hand he has 
been clothed for the benefit of others, they 


“ Where is the evidence, I would ask, of|\have gloried in his gifts, and in the reputation 


which his labours have conferred on the 
Society, instead of returning thanks to the 
Father of lights and spirits, and being engaged 
in prayer or administering judicious counsel 
for his preservation in true abasement of self. 
While ‘the gift and the recipient have thus 
been applauded, spiritual pride has been 
engendered; and He who will not give his 
glory to another, nor his praise to graven 
images, has asserted his own prerogative and 
honour in withdrawing that strength of which 
he alone is the fountain, and the instrument 
has been left destitute as other men. But 
self having become exalted, the workings of 
a deceitful heart have urged him forward to 
maintain his reputation, though shorn of his 
strength; and those who have tacitly surren- 
dered their own judgment, have gathered 
around him to support his cause, in opposition 
to the -general welfare and the sentiments of 
his discerning friends. Accustomed to an 
ascendency imprudently accorded to him, he 
has grown impatient of contradiction from 
those who exercised the Christian right of 
private independent judgment, resisted it, 


men or persons as sect-masters, but some or|and thus become the head of a party, and the 


author of rents and divisions in religious 
society. ‘The subject is truly a painful one, 
but, after the distractions produced by the 
late awful calamity, it may be profitable a 
little to investigate it. 

The first instance I shall notice is that of 
James Nayler, who was an eloquent and pow- 
erful minister of the gospel, in turning many 
from darkness to light, and from the power of 
Satan unto God; “and was, for some time, 
admired and much followed by many.” Af- 
ter travelling a few years he came to London, 
where he preached in such an eminent man- 
ner, in a meeting of persons convinced by 
E. Burrough and F. Howgill, that many of his 
auditory began to esteem him much above his 
brethren. Amongst his admirers were seve- 
ral indiscreet women, who attempted to pre- 
judice him against those Friends, for reproving 
them for interrupting the solemnity and order 
of the meeting. They “carried their com- 
plaints to J. Nayler, flattering themselves 
that, as they were endeavouring to make him 
the head of a party, he would not hesitate to 
give his opinion in their favour; but his 
judgment being yet unclouded, he thought it 


they do not choose to continue that mode, to|the cause of the Redeemer was advanced by {his duty to discourage their insinuations, as 


adopt another at their pleasure. ‘T'he Society 


of Friends, then, have adopted another mode 


their integrity. But when a standard-bearer 
has fallen or turned against them—one whom 


of settling questions, and it is not for this court, | his friends have honoured, and to whom they 


or any other, to change it for them. 


It is in|have looked as a valiant soldier in the good 


tending to sow discord amongst brethren.” 
They however persisted, one of them crying 
in a passionate, mournful tone, that she 
“ looked for judgment and behold a cry,” till 


vain, therefore, to talk about majorities, or to!cause—how different have been their feelings! |they wrought upon his sympathies, which 
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that strength and clearness of judgment he 
had heretofore possessed. Being gradually 
“estranged from his best friends, who were, 
nevertheless, concerned to admonish him of 
his danger, he was laid open to the pernicious 
flattery of his partisans, which, in his better 
days, he would have heard with abhorrence; 
and thus lost the brightness and humility 
which formerly adorned his ministry and con- 
versation, and became exalted in spiritual 
pride to a lamentable degree.” These 
deluded women went on from one extrava- 
gance to another, till they completed his 
downfall,—writing him letters containing 
terms of adulation, very unfit to be applied to 
any man,—and at last offered him a kind of 
homage in the public highway. In his own 
account of »13 fall, he says: “ And in this 
same life and dominion did he bring me up 
into this great city London, into which I 
entered with the greatest fear, that ever into 
any place I came; in spirit, foreseeing some- 
what to befall me therein, but not knowing 
what it might be; yet had I the same presence 
and power as before, into what place or ser- 
vice soever I was led of the spirit—in that 
life I never returned without victory in Christ 
Jesus, the Lord thereof. But not minding in 
all things to stand single and low to the mo- 
tions of that endless life—by it to be led in 
all things, within and without, but giving way 
to the reasoning part, as to some things which 
in themselves had no seeming evil; by little 
and little drew out my mind after trifles, vani- 
ties, and persons, which took the affectionate 
part, by which my mind was drawn from the 
constant watch and pure fear into which I 
was once begotten.” 

James Nayler was a monument of human 
frailty. While he kept under the government 
of the cross of Christ, he was an example 
in godliness and great humility. He fell 
through unwatchfulness, but was restored by 
divine mercy, through deep sufferings and 
unfeigned repentance. His case was extra- 
ordinary, but as human frailty is still the 
same, it furnishes a fearful lesson, to beware 
of imaginary superiority and the seductive 
influence of popular applause. 

John Perot was the next schismatic that 
troubled Friends. Thomas Ellwood says, 
“This man had joined the Quakers pretty 
early, and too early took upon him the minis- 
terial office. Being puffed up with a vain 
opinion of his own abilities, he must needs 
go to Rome toconvert the pope.” There he 
was imprisoned, but at the solicitation of some 
friends he was released and returned to Eng- 
land. He put on an air of great sanctity, 
which, with the extraordinary accounts of his 
sufferings, attracted the respect of many su- 
perficial members. ‘This inflated his pride and 
self consequence till he imagined he was fur- 
ther enlightened than George Fox and other 
Friends, and accordingly attempted to intro- 
duce some new regulations in public wor- 
ship. Gough says, “ that regard which the 
exaggerated reports of his sufferings procured 
him, and the fondness for novelties natural to 
many, attached a considerable number of ad- 
herents to him, to the introduction of confu- 














































parts of the nation. 
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resulted in dejection of mind, and the loss of|sion and disorder.” Perot went quite off,| gust at his friends broke out into open dis- 
but his followers “ were generally recovered, 
acknowledged their error, and returned into 


the unity of the Society.” 

The separation of Wilkinson and Story took 
its origin in their opposition to the establish- 
ment of church discipline ; they manifested 


a particular enmity to George Fox, in conse- 
quence of his instituting a system of govern- 


ment, without which, in some form, he saw 
no society could long exist. 


* Of these 


E. Sterridge complains, that per- 


When the 


flood of words. 
In point of malice and vindictiveness, Geo. 
Keith was the most bitter and troublesome 


separatist from the Society that Friends ever 
had to contend with. He was a native of 
Scotland, where he received a classic educa- 


tion at school, and at the university of Aber- 
In the year 1664, he travelled asa 
minister amongst Friends, and for nearly thirty 


years, was in full unity with them, being en- 
gaged in various religious services with some 


of the most eminent members. He possessed 
“ good natural abilities improved by a liberal 
education, clear in comprehension, and fluent 
in expression, which gave him in these res- 
pects a superiority over most of his brethren, 
and would have continued him in estimation 
as a useful member, had he not been toocon- 
scious of his superiority, and thence let in 
an aspiring mind, aiming at pre-eminence 
amongst them ; which when he could not at- 


tain he transgressed the bounds not only of 


Christian charity, but of common decency.” 
It appears that before he came to America, 
he imbibed some notions incompatible with 
the principles of Friends, which produced un- 
settlement and some coldness, and the first 
symptom of loss of spiritual strength, was dis- 
covered in his “ impatience under suffering.” 


Soon after the death of George Fox, Keith’s| 


deportment indicated feelings of self import- 
ance, which led to the conjecture, that he en- 
tertained the persuasion he was to succeed 
that dignified elder, in the esteem and influ- 
ence which he held amongst his brethren, at 
least in America. Gough states, that after 
his arrival in this country, “bis secret dis- 
















“ Having ap- 
peared as ministers, and not keeping in the 
humility becoming their stations, but think- 
ing of themselves more highly than they ought 
to think, they began to consider themselves 
as elders worthy of pre-eminence, and to look 
for greater deference than the most sensible 
part of their brethren thought it right to pay 
them, who rather warned them of the danger 
they appeared to be in, of losing themselves 
by indulging an aspiring mind.” 
leaders of separation, Story was the more 
considerable among their partisans, and more 
active in propagating the dissent in other 
In Bristol], and some of 
the western counties, he gained most ad- 
herents.” 
secution being a little over at Bristol, “ he 
could preach one hour after another, whilst 
one word would hang to another, to the hin- 
drance of several travailing souls, and that a 
cloud of darkness hath come over which 
caused many to groan under it.” 
divine life is wanting, it is a most dangerous 
thing to try to conceal the deficiency by a 
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sent and contention, chiefly, as appears, be- 
cause he could not obtain that pre-eminence 
he aspired after, nor carry things in all cases 
according to his own prescriptions. Several 
friends, fearing his falling into danger through 
unwatchfulness, were not wanting in bro- 
therly affection gently to communicate their 
apprehensions ; but he who looked upon bim- 
self as their superior in wisdom and know- 
ledge, and now began to regard his friends 
with an eye of contempt, seems tohave thought 
it beneath him to regard the advice of -those 
whom he imagined himself better qualified to 
instruct, and to have formeda design to go- 
vern, or to divide. He began with objecting 
to the manner in which the discipline of the 
Society was conducted, complaining there was 
too great a slackness in the application 
thereof, and proposed new regulations for the 
amendment of the deficiencies, which, having 
drawn up in writing, he presented to the 
meeting of ministers at the yearly meeting ; 
but as they did not fully approve thereof, 
they proposed to refer the matter to the con- 
sideration of the yearly meeting of London, 
which he declined, signifying he would ra- 
ther let it drop. Notwithstanding this, he 
conceived aggravated disgust at the disap- 
pointment to such a degree, that from this 
time the secret envy and dislike began to 
break out in captious remarks, and bitter sar- 
casms upon the general conduct of Friends.” 
The counsel transmitted by several worthy 
ministers in England, on the difficulties which 
Keith stirred up, “ to be emulous in the prac- 
tice of all Christian virtues, and show forth 
the fruits of the Spirit out of a good conversa- 
tion, rather than to be over curious in ques- 
tions of words ministering to strife and con- 
tention,” was lost upon him. “ Ambition 
and bitterness of spirit had so thoroughly 
possessed G. Keith, that their suggestions had 
greater power over him than the best admoni- 
tions. Being baffled in his principal aim, 
that of taking the lead in the Society, he set 
no bounds to his malicious invectives, suffer- 
ing his passion to hurry him on to vent his 
resentment in illiberal reproaches, in viola- 
tion of decency and common sense.” He 
was disowned by Friends in America, from 


which he appealed to the London yearly meet- 


ing. Much time was spent in hearing his 
allegations, and those made on behalf of Penn- 
sylvania Friends by their delegates, which 
resulted in confirming his disownment. Keith 
set up separate meetings, and Bishop Burnet 
says, “he continued these meetings, being 
still in outward appearance a Quaker for some 
years, till having prevailed as far as he saw any 
probability of success, he Jaid aside their ex- 
terior, and was reconciled to the church, and 
is now in holy orders among us, and likely 
to do good service in undeceiving and re- 
claiming some of these misled enthusiasts.” 
He was accordingly commissioned by the 
bishops, to visit America, in order to bring 
back the wandering Quakers, where he ap- 
peared equipped in a clergyman’s gown much 
to the disgust of all parties. He succeeded 
in procuring the imprisonment of Samuel 
Bownas on Long Island, and made opposition 
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to other Friends, under the plea that he would | 
prove them heretics. Jolin Richardson, after 
reciting the particulars of his attack upon 
him, says, “Few there are who can be- 
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lieve how great the power of darkness and 
wickedness of that mind and spirit was, which 
possessed and breathed through him; so great 





The communication below has been in our 
possession several months. At the time it 


came to hand, the opinions of the Judges, in 
the chancery suit between Shotwell, Hen- 
drickson, and Decow, had not been delivered, 
and therefore we deemed it proper to defer 
the publication. It being but reasonable that 
J. H. should have the opportunity to appear 
in his own vindication, any further delay 
would be improper. That our readers may 
be at no loss to understand the case, we sub- 





it was, that even the considerate and sober 
people said, they did not think George Keith 
had been so wicked a man, as they now found 
he was upon trial.” “This account,’ con- 
tinues J. R., “carries in it an admonition 
to us. and to Friends in future ages, into 
whose hands it may come, to beware of let- 
ting in the spirit of envy, prejudice, and pride 










of heart, which I clearly saw was that which, 
with too much leaning to his natural abilities 
and learning, was his overthrow; he not 
keeping to the Lord’s holy spirit, the life and 
strength of his faithful people, and the key of 
true knowledge, the good Remembrancer and 
Leader into all truth, which the Lord sees 
meet in his wisdom to open and lead us into.” 
Had it been foretold G. Keith, when he was 
in esteem with his friends, that he would 
desert the cause in which they were zealously 
engaged, and become their fiercest enemy, 
he might have said as Hazael did, “ But what, 
is thy servant a dog, that he should do this 
great thing!’’ Alexander Arscott states on 
the authority of R. Hayler, who visited Geo. 
Keith in his last illness, that he expressed, 
“ | wish I had died when I was a Quaker, for 
then 1 am sure it would have been well with 
my soul.” In these affecting instances of 
apostacy, we readily trace the gradual de- 
velopment of an aspiring ambitious spirit, 
perhaps, in the first place kindled by the 
adulation of persons of weak minds, but ex- 
citable passions, or strengthened by the at- 










the circumstances of the case, I made some enquiry 
of him, respecting it, and he informed me that he had 






join the passage in H. Jackson’s testimony 
referred to :— 


“{ think I remember to have heard, that there was 


some little difficulty arose between her [Priscilla 
Hunt 
North Carolina, about a matter of property, in rela- 


] and her father-in-law Nathan Haunt, in 


tion to her husband’s estate, who was then deceased. 


When Jeremiah Hubbard was here from North Caro. 


lina, and who appeared to be well acquainted with 


been instrumental in settling the difference between 
them, and he engne there was no blame whatever 
to be attached to Priscilla; or words to that effect. 


This, I think, was some time in the year 1823.” 


Foster's Report. Vol. II. P. 77. 


To the Editor of “ The Friend.” 
In relation to Halliday Jackson’s statement 
in Foster’s Report, of the information he said 
I gave him in 1823, concerning the difficulty 
that had existed between Nathan Hunt and 
his daughter-in-law, Priscilla Hunt, and know- 
ing that the books, containing that report and 
statement, will have an extensive circulation, 
I consider it necessary and due to myself and 
all parties concerned to inform Friends gene- 





tentions of well meaning friends, who have Tally, through this medium, that as respects 
too implicitly confided in them, as possessing |™y informing Halliday Jackson, that I did not 
talents and gifts entitling them to great res-|attach any blame to Priscilla Hunt in that 
pect. Spiritual pride, the love of pre-emi-| matter, Is a wrong statement. I never gave 
nence, and the rejection of the admonitions of im nor any other person such information, 
their friends, are generally imputed to these |but wheneverl have been enquired of by any 
separatists. In most cases, it is however very |00 this subject, where I have travelled, I have 
difficult to discover where the greatest fault |imformed them that there was a difficulty ina 
lies, or where the evil originated ; whether in |matter of interest between Nathan Hunt and 
a predisposition to those corrupt passions in the |his daughter-in-law, Priscilla Hunt, and that 
apostate, or whether in the blind devotion of I and a number of other Friends were called 








others who almost idolized him, as if he 
were infallible, instead of watching over him 
for good, exhorting and rebuking with all long- 
suffering when needful. ‘The dreadful conse- 
quences, attending the fall of eminent per- 
sons, the loss they incur of every spiritual com- 
fort, and the reproach and suffering brought 
upon the cause of religion, and the upright 
members of society, are surely calculated to 
teach us the danger of seeking pre-eminence, 
or applauding and exalting others on account 
of their gifts. ForHERGILL. 


——=—_E_——————————————Ea es 


Makniep, at Friends’ Meeting, Mamaronick, on the 
15th of 11th month last, Davin Birpsaxr, of York 


Tower, to Saran Grirrin, Scarsdale, Westchester 
County. 


, on fifth day, the 6th inst., at Friends’ Meet- 





ing, Frankford, Pa., Ezra Jongs to Janz, daughter of | filled ? 


Joel Woolman, 


upon to endeavour to settle it, and, after 
investigating the subject, we considered her 
much to blame, and required her to make an 
acknowledgment to her father-in-law, which 
she did, and which he and the other Friends 
present accepted as satisractory. 
JeremMiaH Hupparp. 

Greensborough, Guilford Co. N. C. 

5th month 22d, 1832. 





In reference to the wrongs of the poor In- 
dians, and some other sources of painful in- 
terest in this our highly favoured country, 
there is much force and pertinency in the 
following quotation :—“ The children of Is- 
rael could not possess the land of Canaan until 
the cup of the Amorites’ iniquity was full ; 
then were they given up to destruction. How 
long before the cup of this nation may be 
It is a subject calling for earnest 
thought.” The authorities of Georgia seem 






determined to go all lengths in their system 
of oppression—injustice—robbery—towards 
the Cherokees. If the principles contained 
in a late document issued at Washington, 
were practically applied to their case, there 
might be some hope of redress; but the bu- 
siness of partitioning and distributing the In- 
dian lands by lottery, is going on. Where 
the system itself is foul, it is no matter of 
wonder that feculence should be engendered 
and propagated. ‘The exemplification may be 
seen in the subjoined extract from the Na- 
tional Gazette. Oh, Avarice, how insatiate 
art thou! What cruelty in thy grasp! 


The Augusta (Georgia) Courier gives the 
following account of the fraud recently at- 
tempted in the great robbery called the Lot- 
teries. 

“ Bogan, the commissioner of the lottery charged 


with fraud in the drawing, has been arrested and ar- 
raigned before the senate. The house of representa- 


tives have appointed a committee to prepare charges 


of impeachment, and conduct the trial before that bo- 
dy. The committee of examination have some im- 
portant circumstantial testimony; from this it appears 
that Bogan has acknowledged himself interested in 
some of the drawings said to be fraudulent; that it was 
said before the lottery commenced drawing, that those 
persons would draw rich prizes—that they did draw 
rich prizes, all in one day, just before the wheel was 
to be given up to the new commissioners-——that all 
the names thrown into the wheel from Gwinrett coun- 
ty (except a few afterwards received,) were written 
out by Mr. Wellborn, the governor’s secretary, and 
that those drawn, and alledged to be fraudulently 
drawn, are not in his hand writing, but are in the 
hand writing of Bogan, all except one which is doubt- 
ful—and that all the other tickets drawn in that coun- 
ty are in the hand writing of Mr. Wellborn. The 
case excites considerably more interest than we ex- 
pected. The senate ordered him to give bail, himself 
in $5000, and two sureties of $1500 each. 

“ The committee have reported a set of resolutions 
to the house of representatives, and unanimously 
agreed to, charging Shadrach Bogan, one of the com. 
missioners, with having perpetrated one of the most 
stupendous frauds ever practised upon any com- 
munity. It was proved before the committee by the 
clerks who made the tickets for Gwinnett county, 
that the tickets that have drawn so many valuable 
prizes are not of their writing—and it was also 
proved that they are in the hand writing of Bogan. 
What is most singular of all is, that Bogan owns, or 
is interested in the fortunate numbers. He has drawn 
the town of New Echota, Ridge’s fine house and 
plantation, for which $15,000 are offered—two of the 
most valuable ferries in the nation, some of the best 
stands for business—some valuable gold mines—and 
no doubt can possibly exist, but that all the most 
valuable gold lots would have been drawn to some 
of his chances.” 


It is stated, that on second day last, the 
whole journey from New York to Philadel- 
phia was accomplished on the Camden ‘and 
Amboy Rail Road, in eight hours and forty 
minutes. “The two cities may almost be 
said to be brought within speaking distance 
of each other, with so much rapidity and com- 
fort is the space travelled that lies between 
them.” 

Wanted—an Apprentice, a member of the 
Society of Friends, to the Plumbers’ business, 
in this city. 
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